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ABSTRACT 
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communication, development of thinking skills, student interest and enjoyment 
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with the delivery mode. Results indicate that while most students enjoyed 
collaboration in the real-time writing mode, over one-quarter felt it had not 
improved their writing skills. Students whose writing was more developed 
tended to find that feedback from other students was less helpful . 
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Abstract 

Networked writing classes are likely to become more popular in Asia with increased 
emphasis on collaborative learning and an institutional focus on technology. While the 
claims and counterclaims about the benefits of networked writing for EFL students 
are numerous, one thing is clear: establishing a networked writing classroom is not a 
matter of simply installing computers and providing technical facilities. A focus on 
such concerns does not answer the question whether networked technology is useful or 
feasible in an Asian context. This aim of this paper is to explore and analyse students’ 
comments about their experience in the networked writing laboratory, in particular 
their opinions of the usefulness of networked writing to allow improvement in their 
writing and also to allow meaningful peer feedback. The data on which this paper is 
based are part of a larger set collected from four Introduction to Academic Writing 
classes at the Chinese University of Hong Kong. These comments also provide some 
indication of which of the claimed advantages and concerns of networked writing dis- 
cussed in the literature are founded, and which may be baseless. While most students 
enjoyed collaboration in real time writing mode, over 25% did not feel that it had 
improved their writing. This and other issues that were raised by the students should 
assist administrators who are considering the implications of a move to a networked 
writing environment. They should also assist teachers who are working in the net- 
worked writing laboratory to prepare more effective on-line collaborative classroom 
activities. 

Networked Writing and Collaborative Learning 

The use of networked writing in Asia is still in its infancy. This is surprising, as sev- 
eral Asian countries (including Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Hong Kong) 
have high levels of computer ownership and an institutional focus on computer and 
information technology. However, given trends in the USA, where Blythe (1997) 
points out that “administrators have been rushing to add networked computer tech- 
nologies to their repertoire of [writing] services,” and the recent interest in the 

topic in journals and at conferences, an increase in the use of networked writing in 
Asia seems inevitable. 

Networked computers in the writing laboratory provide students the chance to inter- 
act through writing in real-time to other students and the teacher. Networked com- 
puter classes (or synchronous Local Area Network (LAN) conferencing) have added 
a new and potentially interesting dimension to learner-centred second-language writ- 
ing classes and the development of learner autonomy through written collaboration. 
Collaborative learning is claimed to be beneficial in L2 classrooms as it provides op- 
portunities for modified input, it creates a low anxiety context, and provides more 
chance for language practise and more comprehensible output. But positive out- 
comes of collaborative learning are not automatic and Evelyn Jacob et al (1996) 
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suggest that the reason that collaborative learning studies in everyday classrooms 
report mixed results is that their carefully planned implementation is not replicated 
in actual classrooms. 

The networked writing classroom - conclusions from the literature However, a review 
of the literature on networked computers in the writing classroom shows that most 

writers are positive with qualification. Braine (1997), in a comparative study 

concluded that the networked laboratory produces better writing and more teacher 
and peer feedback than the traditional class, but that there was more improvement 
in essays in the traditional class. While he ascribed this to the fact that students’ 
first drafts in the networked laboratory were closer to their ability ‘ceiling,’ it is not 
possible to attach too much significance to such comparative studies as there are 
many confounding ‘situational’ variables. 

Peterson (1997) provides a balanced coverage of some of the issues involved in com- 
puter networking as a learning tool. These issues include the suitability of networked 
classrooms to meet ideal learning conditions through communicative effort in ne- 
gotiating meaning; the development of learner-centredness and learner autonomy 
through a less-restrictive environment than traditional classrooms; increased inter- 
action though the willingness of learners to take the initiative in discussion; the redef- 
inition of relationships as learners gain more control over content and participation 
roles; increased authenticity of discourse compared with a pseudo-communicative 
nature of oral discourse in the teacher centred class; the equalising nature of the 
technology on a normal social discourse hierarchy; increased writing output and 
reading input; and enhancing increased personal engagement and discovery learn- 
ing. 

However, Peterson also points out limitations can arise from lack of computer and 
typing skills among students; a lack of technical support; information overload; 
and inability to deal with redefined conventions such as the absence of noil-textual 
context clues. Lack of active teacher input can also lead to student apathy after 
initial excitement. Beauvois (1997) also discusses the drawbacks of networked writ- 
ing laboratories. These include the unwieldy nature of the student output; lower 
control of content and learning direction than a teacher-driven classroom; problems 
for “auditory” learners with the almost entirely computer mediated input; and frus- 
tration with the technology. She also mentions that some learners (and teachers) 
may not feel comfortable with a learner- driven classroom, an observation which may 
be especially true in an Asian context (Roskams, 1996). 

The literature does not appear to provide clear directions for language teachers. 
For example, Sullivan and Pratt (1996) point out that networked computers may 
have more advantages for the ESL writer than for the native speaker writer as they 
offer the less proficient speaker more time to think about what to “say.” (p.492). 
But Ruth Kivela (1996) points out students’ language limitations have an oppo- 
site effect: she notes that ESL/EFL students may have difficulty collaborating in 
writing, because of their slower processing and productive skills which keep them 
from participating fully. At Chinese University we observed that student output in 
the writing laboratory is more fragmentary and incoherent than in oral discourse 
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because of the time lag in responding to issues. In the voice of one student, “It is 
very frustrating that the discussion topic has changed when we are ready to send our 
message.” Since some learners do not have time to adequately read and respond, 
they are forced to choose to focus on one or the other. 

While the claims and counterclaims are contradictory, one thing is clear: establishing 
a networked writing classroom is not a matter of simply installing computers and 
providing technical facilities. A focus on such concerns will not solve the question 
about whether networked technology is useful or feasible in an Asian context. This 
aim of this paper is to explore and analyse the student voice, to provide some 
indication of which of the claimed advantages and concerns are founded, and which 
may be baseless. 

Subjects and Setting 

Four Introduction to Academic Writing (I AW) classes were surveyed. Each consisted 
of approximately 20 students (total = 74) attending a 13 week course at the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. This course aims to develop informative and persuasive 
writing skills in English based on library research and was conducted in a networked 
writing laboratory. The laboratory consists of 23 networked computers - 22 for stu- 
dents and one teacher console - and the working platform is the Daedalus integrated 
writing environment (DIWE). Students used the networked computers to provide 
feedback on drafts of other students, and also to exchange ideas for assignments 
(e.g. working titles and tentative thesis statements) with the other students and 
the teacher, who would respond, leading to a whole group or small group discussion 
on the network. The discussion (or conference facility) in DIWE is known as Inter- 
change. Smaller conferences of three, four, or five students were most often used to 
make the volume of information more manageable 

Methodology 

Students in the four classes were surveyed in the penultimate week of the term using 
a questionnaire. Students were asked give their feelings before using the networked 
computers, and reasons for any changes in feelings over the term. Students were 
also asked to comment on the usefulness of Interchange and do likewise for on the 
usefulness of suggestions on drafts of their work from other students in the group. 
Only two of the questions are analysed in this paper. 

As participation in the survey was voluntary, there were a total of 64 responses from 
the 74 students (86% return rate). Student comments were collated and analysed. 
Based on this analysis eight classifications of comments (pertaining to the major 
focus of the comment) were derived as follows: 

1. Collaborative Learning (C) 

2. Time (T) 

3. Thinking Skills (M) 

4. Interest /Enjoyment (I) 
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5. Comments about Writing Development (W) 

6. Personal Comfort with the Delivery Mode (P) 

7. Curiosity (Y) 

8. Unclassified (U) 

Those comments which did not fall into any of the first seven classifications were 
‘unclassified.’ If a comment dealt with two or more issues and could be split, this 
was done if the meaning did not appear to be changed by so doing. There are 
obvious limitations in this study due to problems with reflective questionnaires and 
a certain element of judgment being required to decide in which of the categories 
many comments fell, and even in some cases whether a comment was positive or 
negative. However, it was usually possible to place a comment without doubt. The 
category Curiosity was not used in this study as there is not clear positive or negative 
connotation from these comments. 

Student Impressions: The Usefulness 

of the Networked Writing Laboratory to Improve Writing 

Students were asked to comment on the usefulness of Interchange for improving their 
academic writing in English. The comments were classified as follows: 



TABLE 1 



Classification of Open Comments about the Usefulness 
of Interchange for Writing Improvement 



CATEGORY 


POSITIVE 


NEGATIVE 


TOTAL 


Collaborative Learning (C) 


20 


6 


26 


Time (T) 


1 


12 


13 


Thinking Skills (M) 


5 


0 


5 


Interest/Enjoyment (I) 


1 


2 


3 


Comments about Writing Development (W) 


5 


1 


6 


Personal Comfort with Delivery Mode (P) 


1 


2 


3 


Unclassified 


1 


2 


3 


TOTALS 


34 


25 


59 



In this question, students focused on the benefits of collaboration but had significant 
reservations about the time constraints that the technology imposed on them. Some 
typical comments were: 

Collaborative Learning (C) 

• + Because we can read each other’s writing through Interchange and can learn more from 
others. 

• + I can learn from other students. 

• rf I can look at other peoples’ opinions and recognise the mistakes by myself. 

• + I can read others’ writing and learn others’ way of writing. 
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• + Improve my English through sharing essay with classmates. 

• + More interaction with others, thus larger scope of opinions about the writing, also giving 
comment in the form of writing is practice of writing at the same time. 

• + We can give opinion to each other and a s there is no talking, the classroom is quiet. 

• - I cannot really interchange with other classmates with the Interchange. 

• - Only useful if my classmate is critical enough to point out what improvements I should 
make in my work. 

• - Sometimes it’s difficult to concentrate on a topic, since partners usually ‘drift- around’ the 
topic. 

Time (T) 

• + My partners can give me comments immediately. 

• - After we have finished our own work and typed into computer, there was little time to read 
the others writing. 

• - Because I usually have not got enough time to read other students’ writing. 

• - Not good at typing. Thus using most of the time to type only 1 to 2 comments. 

• - We will use much time in thinking and typing the answer and we have got not much time 
to see other people’s idea. 

Thinking Skills (M) 

• + Help us to think quicker 

• + This help a lot in solving problems. 

• + We can express our ideas immediately so that it can stimulate our thinking. 

• + Can force us to think in English and write (type) in English. 

Interest/Enjoyment (I) 

• + Using interchange can also make the lessons more interesting. 

• - It’s not so interesting. 

Comments about Writing Development (W) 

• + It makes us type more carefully and grammatically. 

t + Practices my written English. 

t + We can ‘writer’ faster and therefore we write more and practice more 

• + We can practice our writing skills during the process. 

t - The language used in the Interchange is not as precise as those used in academic paper. 

Personal Comfort with the Delivery Mode (P) 

t + Peer review is frank and reasonable, less pressure when facing comments. 

t - Group discussion in words would be better and more efficient, 
t - We can do the same thing even without the network computer. 
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Student Opinions about the Usefulness of their Peers’ Comments 

Students were also asked to comment on the usefulness of suggestions on drafts of 
their own work from other students in the group. The results were as follows: 



TABLE 2 

Classification of Comments about the Usefulness of Peer Response on 

the Network 



Category Positive 


Negative 


Total 


Collaborative Learning (C) 41 


14 
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Most students found the collaborative learning in the NWL was a useful experience 
although some felt that they could not improve their writing through comments 
from their peers. Some typical observations on the value of peer comments were as 
follows: 

Positive 

• + some mistakes that I can’t find by myself. 

• + Comments collected help to improve the drafts. 

• + Different points of views are collected for the essay. 

• + Find out the mistakes that I have. However, sometimes, we will make some other mistakes. 

• + Good to get some ideas that you never think about it. 

• -hi can discover some weaknesses in my essay that I can’t find before. 

• -hi can hear more opinions from different people so as to improve the content of my work. 

• -hi will have improvement from their opinions. 

• -h Other students can help me to realise my careless mistakes. 

• + Other students can point out the mistakes that I can’t see and teach me the pattern which 
is better. 

• -h Other students comments are very useful as my English level is very limited. 

• -h They are able to pick up mistakes which are unaware by the writers. And feedback from 
reader is important. 

Negative 

• - Classmates may not take it seriously. 

• - Comments are not always helpful. 

• - I think that they are not concentrated correctly on my work. 

• - It is quite difficult for your classmates to give professional comments. 

• - Not all students are able to give better suggestion. It is more suitable for professor to do 
so. 

• - Some classmates cannot give very appropriate or serious comments. 

• - Sometimes their suggestions are not correct and they may misinterpret my meaning. 
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• - Time wasteful as other classmates sometimes do not give much help on improving the essay. 
If the other students do not prepare before the lecture; it is time wasting for the discuss part 
(very low productivity). 

Analysis of other student comments showed that students whose writing was more 
developed tended to find that the feedback from other students was less helpful than 
vice versa. 

Implications 

What are the implications for teachers and administrators from this brief survey 
of published research and from the comments of our students? Most importantly, 
while most of the students felt that the peer collaboration afforded by the networked 
writing laboratory was useful, more than one quarter did not and this is problematic 
if the networked laboratory is to be used as the major teaching mode in a process 
writing class. Our observations that the lack of usefulness of peer comments seems to 
be due to the inability of a student reviewer to be critical of a student writer’s work 
- either due to limitations of language, or social convention, or inability to think 
critically and systematically about another’s writing, even after a limited period of 
training. 

The statements made by students do not necessarily express their full range of con- 
cerns about using the DIWE or peer feedback. But they do provide some interesting 
comparisons with the issues raised in the literature which emphasised the positive 
effects on collaborative learning and to a lesser degree the technical issues. All the 
major student concerns were at least mentioned in the works which were reviewed. 

But the findings of this study indicate that while students have the same concerns 
mentioned in the literature, they view these in a different manner. For example, 
while the literature did not put much emphasis on the sorts of concerns that students 
might have about initially joining a networked class, another study using survey 
data from the same source as this one (Curtis and Roskams, 1997) showed that 
these concerns were frequently mentioned and many students initially felt quite 
uncomfortable. This discomfort was not generally about the style of learning or 
their changing role in a collaborative classroom (issues discussed in the literature), 
but about their computer competence. Even though nearly 90% of the students 
had used computers before, for an average of approximately 3 years, many were still 
anxious about using computers in a teaching/learning mode, including repeatedly 
mentioned concerns about slow typing speeds. Therefore, either before starting or 
at the start of networked usage, some time and resources may need to be put aside 
for such training and/or ‘acclimatisation.’ 

The issues of culturally-contextualized assumptions about roles and responsibilities 
brought out in some of the literature did not seem to be as much of a direct is- 
sue as expected, with few students alluding directly to these concerns. In terms 
of collaborative learning, the literature tended to focus on empowerment and the 
learner-driven classroom. Generally however, students did not comment on this 
except a very few who did so negatively, preferring more teacher input. However, 
students were quite overall positive about collaboration, from first, the point of 
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view of the interest it generated in the classroom and second, the help that other 
students were able to offer them in improving their work in terms of both correct- 
ness and integrating a wider variety of opinions. But it is also clear that many 
students found that collaboration was a frustrating experience, particularly if their 
group members had lower language proficiency than they did or did not appear to 
take the collaborative tasks as seriously. In the latter case, if the teacher monitors 
group discussions, ‘sorting’ student comments by student (This can be done using 
Interchange) to make it apparent which students are not contributing effectively, 
the reason can be explored with the individual student. 

When establishing the collaborative groups (after enough classroom activities for 
the students to get to know each other), it may be useful to consider whether the 
groups should be streamed according to language proficiency. This may lead to more 
effective collaboration in some groups but create some quite dysfunctional groups. 
If more advanced and beginning learners are mixed, it is necessary to explain to 
the more advanced learners that they should consider giving feedback as a useful 
learning experience and additionally, that the teacher will spend more time with 
them in exchange for their help to other students. At the very least, all learners 
should be carefully trained in discussion discipline and in providing the different 
kind of responses than they are used to in oral discourse. Students also need to 
know that the type of short and chatty email exchanges they are used to sending 
are different from the type of comment they need to send in order to give helpful 
and constructive feedback on another student’s written work. But, equally, they 
also need to be aware of the importance of giving criticism carefully and tactfully. 

Teachers should note that it takes time to set-up the activities on the network for 
each lesson in advance. The literature also pointed out some of the limitations on 
time during the actual classroom sessions, largely due to typing skills and slower 
language processing that students in this survey also commented on. This slowness 
was one of the major concerns of students. It is important for an instructor not 
to try to attempt too many activities in a normal lesson and to provide very clear 
instructions. Allied with the newness of the technology to some students, the neces- 
sity to process lot of written information from various sources, and then respond it, 
some students found it difficult to process all the information and became passive 
‘readers’ or alternatively writers on topics that were little related to the group on- 
line discussion which had ‘moved on’ by the time they had responded. In the words 
of one student, “There may be times when you want to say something about one 
point and while you are typing the discussion has already shifted to another point.” 

In addition, it took time for students to clarify their perceptions of roles and respon- 
sibilities in the context of the networked writing lab environment. In the words of a 
student, “A serious problem arises when discussion is done on computer - it requires 
the group to be familiar with each other and have a good leader.” Even though 
groups elected a leader and a time-keeper in each session, along with a clear focus, 
some never developed enough discipline to prevent the fragmentation of discussions 
that is mentioned above. 

In terms of developing writing skills, students were mixed in their opinions. Many 
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appreciated the feedback from other students for both accuracy and improving the 
quality of ideas in composition, as well as forcing them to consider the reader more 
carefully. A few students also commented on the fact that the faster response forced 
them to ‘think’ more in English, although this requirement was a barrier to lower- 
proficiency students. Some found the difficulty in processing information to be a 
barrier to the participation needed for writing improvement. A few commented on 
the increased fluency that developed through practice, mirroring the comments in 
the literature about generating more written output than the traditional class. 

The literature did not emphasise the novelty and interest of the environment to 
the degree that students commented on. However, the opposite side to this initial 
excitement is the problem of an initial interest later turning to boredom. It is clear 
from our findings that this is an important issue for teachers to address. Students 
need to know that initially the whole process may be slowed down until they are 
familiar with the system before an increase in collaboration efficiency can occur. In 
addition, activities need to be varied and the teacher needs to maintain an active 
presence in the class. 

It is unrealistic to expect that more students can be served using the same resources 
or that client contact time can be decreased a result of using networked writing 
modes and collaboration/peer feedback or that all tutors and students will welcome 
the shift in roles that a move to networked writing entails or find the transition easy. 
However, the move to a networked writing environment may be a quite useful new 
avenue for student-student and student-teacher collaboration if there is a willingness 
to accept the need for time and resources to train staff and students in new roles 
as well as technical mastery of the environment, and if there is a commitment to 
ongoing technical support and assistance. 
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Survey Questions: 

How useful was using Interchange for improving your academic writing in English? 
Please give reasons for your assessment of its usefulness. 



Using Interchange : not useful < > very useful 

Usefulness: 123456 



Reason(s): 



How useful was receiving comments and suggestions on the drafts of your own work 
from other students in the group. 



Receiving Comments: not useful < > very useful 

Usefulness: 123456 



Reason(s): 
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